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barnni, eonnizione, etc. Both I and n mouillies are being rapidly replaced 
there by U and nn. 

Dr. Bruner did not have time to dwell on one feature of his dissertation : 
he endeavors to show that the orthography of some of his texts, notably 
that of Albertano da Brescia, is phonetical. To do this he will have to 
prove both that the orthography of this writer is consistent, and, from a 
comparison of the testimony of other texts of the same date, that Alber- 
tano can be taken as an authority on the pronunciation of his epoch. If 
Prof. Bruner can sustain his point as to phonetical orthography, it will be 
very interesting, for, as a rule, we cannot base very important conclusions 
on the orthography of texts of that date. In an unsettled state of the 
language, with no fixed literary standard, when a scribe wanted to repre- 
sent a sound which was new to him, he was apt to denote it one way at one 
time, differently the next. 

13. "The Love Theories of Chretien de Troies." By 
Professor Lewis F. Mott, of the College of the City of 
New York. 

The popular songs of the peasant girls furnished themes to the trouba- 
dours, court-singers, who addressed to ladies of high rank poems of con- 
ventional form and sentiment. This system is represented in Bernart de 
Ventadorn. Love is a being of irresistible power who rules the life of the 
poet and makes him his lady's vassal, obedient to all her commands. The 
cause of love is beauty ; its effects suffering and sickness and loss of sense. 
The lover trembles in his lady's presence and fears to disclose his passion. 
His submission is absolute and his love ennobles him, yet he begs for pity 
and relief. Peire Rogier is more artificial and exaggerated. His lady 
makes boors courteous by a word, to see her gives him joy, he has never 
spoken of his love, rejoicing merely to feel his affection even without 
return, she is elevated to absolute pre-eminence and his submission is such 
that suffering and death for her seem to him joy and honor. 

Chretien seems to have introduced Provencal love-elements into the 
North, both in his lyrics and in his epics. All his poems are primarily 
love-stories. 

The manners in Erec are rough, often brutal. The hero, enraged at 
Enide's reproaches, takes her with him in quest of adventure, commanding 
her never to turn or speak to him. As each danger approaches, she dis- 
obeys until, convinced of her love, he is reconciled to her and leads her 
back to his kingdom. Instead of being exalted, woman is here the slave. 
She is threatened and compelled to submit to hardship by her husband ; 
she is menaced and struck by a captor. In the end it is Erec who pardons. 
Courtly love was incompatible with marriage, the subject of Erec is con- 
jugal love and Chretien has an ideal of the unity of the married state in 
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which both love entirely. There is, however, a trace of chivalrous senti- 
ment in the description of Enide's beauty and of the tournaments. 

Cliffh is full of subtle theorizing upon love. It contains two stories, the 
love of Alexander and Soredamors, and that of Cligfe and Fenice, both 
ending in the marriage of the lovers. Manners are refined and ladies 
always treated with deference. Alexander fears to ask for Soredamors in 
fear of displeasing her. There is a philosophy of love and a system of 
doctrine. Love is a resistless deity, makes Soredamors suffer, teaches 
Alexander, who gives him reverence, fear and honor. The cause of love 
is beauty, which is described in a bombastic style. This beauty enters the 
eyes and strikes the heart, wounding grievously, an idea which Chretien 
developed into a subtle philosophy, imitated by all later poets. The parts 
of the body are treated as separate personalities which are sent to a dis- 
tance or exchanged. The effects of love are sickness, pallor of countenance, 
loss of repose, fear of the beloved, trembling, confusion and loss of sense. 
Some of these doctrines are also developed in scholastic form. Love is an 
adoration in both sexes, and makes the lady gentle and the man bold. 
Cligda differs from later poems in two points : (a) the love of both sexes is 
equally portrayed, and (b) the end of this passion is a marriage in which 
husband and wife are truly one. 

In La Charrette Launcelot recovers Queen Guinevere from a prince who 
had carried her away and wins her love. All the elements of the love- 
philosophy are subordinated to setting forth and heightening by every 
device of exaggeration the submissiveness of the lover and the absolute 
authority of the lady. Launcelot's love absorbs and destroys all other 
consciousness, he worships his lady, he is perfectly obedient, bearing every 
shame for her sake. When she receives him ill, he submits uncomplain- 
ingly and admits that her whim is absolutely right and just. In this poem 
the passion is illegitimate, ending in secret interviews, and the devotion 
of the lover is portrayed, while the lady hardly shows a trace of feeling. 
In the courtly society which nurtured and developed chivalry this rela- 
tion became firmly established. Originating in the homage paid by humble 
poets to ladies of high rank, insisted upon by these ladies themselves, and 
unalterably fixed by the narrative of the fictitious love of Launcelot for his 
queen, it became one of the most firmly settled articles of the galant code. 

The whole matter is summed up in Yvain, though Chretien here departs 
from the system in making the lady the wife of her lover, probably because 
he did not like the relation shown in La Charrette. The poem starts from 
Arthur's court, the ideal place for love, since in the world there are no 
longer true lovers. The lady is the superior, making and executing the 
laws which her lover must obey, and he prays to her as to a divinity. 
Her feelings are not represented, for she plays the r61e of a regal judge 
and acts from principle, not from the heart. He begs and suffers, she 
calmly examines him and grants his demand. The other conventions are 
all here. Love is a god who wounds with a dart, a feudal lord who has 
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made Yvain's body his land. Beauty, the subtlety of eyes and heart, the 
sickness, the ennobling power — all are fully set forth. In two doctrines 
Chretien departs from the chivalric code. (1) The lovers are married, 
whereas Andre' holds that matrimony destroys love. (2) It is stated that 
love dwells in the vilest place as well as in the best of all, though the 
courtly doctrine declared that only the courteous and noble could love. 
Such a departure from the code indicates that, when Chretien wrote, the 
laws of love had not become so firmly established that no poet would 
deviate from them. This was soon accomplished and the examination of 
Chretien's romances shows how largely he contributed to this result. 

In Erec was found hardly a trace of chivalrous love. The whole tone 
and spirit of the poem belong to an earlier and less conventional epoch. 
Cliges shows the development of love theories. The course and progress 
of passion is presented enveloped in a cloud of metaphysical subtleties, and 
some of the most characteristic notions of the philosophy are elaborated 
with the acute njinuteness of the scholastic logician. Then come the ideas 
of Marie de Champagne which her servitor versifies in La Charrette, depict- 
ing the unlawful loves of Launcelot and Guinevere, and emphasizing to the 
utmost of his skill the complete ascendency of the lady and the complete 
submissiveness of the lover. This attitude of humble adoration is con- 
tinued in Yvain, though the mistress is transmuted into a wife. In this 
Chretien exercised upon his contemporaries a potent and far-reaching 
influence. Arthur's court became the source of the laws of love. It is 
there that Andr£ le Chapelain's knight finds the code, almost every article 
of which is expounded, amplified and illustrated in these romances. 

Professor E. S. Sheldon : 

We must recognize, of course, that with all the artificiality in the rela- 
tion of the lover to the lady there was sometimes real passion. 

But there is a point in the historical aspect of the subject which, as it 
seemed to me, was not brought out in the paper presented to-day. Perhaps 
that may be accounted for by an omission in reading, or perhaps the author 
did not deem it of sufficient importance to dwell on. In considering a 
poet like Chretien de Troies and his conception of love, we must take into 
account not merely the abstract idea of what is or was desirable and proper 
in the relation of the lover to his lady, but also the sources from which the 
poet drew his material. That is a complicated subject ; I do not wish to 
go into it at any length. But if we consider it possible that a considerable 
part of the characters and of their treatment by Chretien, and of their 
actions as described to us, — that a considerable part of all this came from 
Celtic sources, it is quite possible we should take into account also a con- 
ception of the lady, not as an ordinary human being to be loved, or even to 
be set upon a pedestal and admired, but as a superhuman being, a fairy. 

If I understood the author of the paper correctly, the conception of love 
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as striking through the eyes and so reaching the heart, was considered due 
to Chretien, — or perhaps it was meant that he enlarged upon this idea and 
developed it more than had been done before. It would be well to take 
into account other literatures than French in considering the date of a 
figurative manner of speech of this sort. 

Professor H. A. Todd : 

One of the interesting aspects of this subject to me is the fact that the 
history of Love in the middle ages should never have been more fully 
developed. 

In the present work Professor Mott has found it necessary to proceed 
upon original lines of investigation. This is not a compilation of the 
opinions of earlier scholars in regard to the medieval theories of love, but 
work directed immediately upon the sources themselves. I believe it is 
safe to say that there never has been an attempt made to treat the subject 
in so thorough-going a manner and on so elaborate a scale as has been here 
undertaken by Prof. Mott. He has simply chosen one of the chapters of 
his history to present to us this afternoon. From the specimen listened to 
I think we may look forward with great interest to the final presentation 
of the theme. I hope Prof. Mott will be encouraged to carry it out fully 
at some future time, and present it to us in completeness. 

The discussion was continued by Professors A. M. Elliott, 
A. N. vau Daell, and F. Sykes. 

Professor Mott : 

I cannot agree that the idea of submission is of Celtic origin or that it 
is connected with the Marie Cult. The historical development of it can 
be traced. In the earliest Troubadours, as for example, William of Poitiers, 
we find not a sign of any submissiveness in the lover. When Bernart de 
Ventadorn addresses Queen Eleanore, it becomes prominent and it develops 
still further under the hands of Peire Rogier. In these Provencal poets, it 
springs from the mutual relations of the lady and the singer, for the poet 
is a poor minstrel, a dependant without rank, and his poems are addressed 
to a princess who rules over a court. Naturally his songs would express 
the most complete submission. 

This view is confirmed by the romances of Chretien. Erec is a prince, 
and the lady whom he marries is the daughter of a poor knight. The con- 
sequent relation is one of authority on Erec's part and submission and 
obedience on the part of Enide. It is a question of rank, not of sex. In 
Gligis we have lovers more on a footing of equality and both feel a senti- 
ment of self-abasement inspired by love. The lady exalts the man as much 
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as the man exalte the lady. In the case of Launcelot, which furnishes the 
strongest support to my theory since it provided the model of courtly love, 
we have the passion of a mere knight for his queen, whom he adores both 
as sovereign and as mistress. 

I could present further examples if I had my notes, 1 but even from those 
already cited, it appears that the submission of the lover grew out of his 
inferiority in social position. Becoming conventional, as it did, with the 
rest of the system, later writers, even kings and princes, professed them- 
selves servants of the adored one, because the early humble poets had 
really been so. 

14. " The Anglo-Saxon Version of Psalms i-l (Vulgate) 
and its relation to the Latin original, together with a discus- 
sion of a new source for the determination of Theodore of 
Mopsuestia's interpretation of the Psalms." By Dr. J. D. 
Bruce, of Bryn Mawr College. [Read by title.] 

15. "Chronological Tests for Hartmann von Aue." By 
Dr. B. J. Vos, of Johns Hopkins University. 

Remarks upon this paper were made by Professor M. D 
Learned. 

16. "What is a Dialect?" By Professor E. S. Sheldon, 
of Harvard University. [Read by title, and distributed in 
printed form.] 

This paper was discussed at the annual meeting of the 
American Dialect Society, held at 2-3 p. m. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The Association convened at 3 o'clock. 

The Chairman of the Committee on place of meeting, Pro- 
fessor A. M. Elliott, reported that the Committee recommend 
that the next annual meeting of the Association be held at 
Adelbert College, Cleveland, Ohio. 

This report was accepted, and the recommendation of the 
Committee was adopted. 

1 See for example Mahn, Werke der Traub., Vol. I, p. 136 : Peire Baimon, 
De paratge no my ni de ricor. 



